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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



In the Metropolitan Museum, at present, 
both the old and the new methods of clas- 
sification are followed. In the new wing, 
shortly to be erected, the Zurich method 
will have a complete exemplification, with 
original rooms of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries — complete architecturally 



MUSEUMS AND THE PRESER- 
VATION OF EARLY HOUSES 

A RECENT tendency in museum dis- 
play in America is the grouping of exhibits 
with a naturalistic background. In mu- 
seums of natural history it has taken the 




RENAISSANCE ROOM 
IN THE BAVARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM AT MUNICH 



in their paneling, mantelpieces, window 
frames, and doors, and furnished with the 
objects properly belonging in them — set up 
in sequence to show the development of 
the styles of the decorative arts made in 
the country during those periods; while 
into large contingent exhibition galleries, 
harmonious in their details of trim and 
general architectural treatment, will be 
brought together, to show their relation- 
ship in styles and decoration, the collec- 
tions of these objects not in use in the 
special rooms. H. W. K. 



form of mounted groups of animals or 
birds in natural surroundings with painted 
backgrounds creating and heightening the 
illusion of outdoor space. In art museums 
and museums of history it takes the form 
of architectural settings— original examples 
removed from buildings when possible, or, 
in default thereof, careful reproductions best 
suited to the needs of the occasion. Paint- 
ings, furniture, objects of household utility 
or adornment never look so well as when dis- 
played in surroundings approximating those 
for which they were originally intended. 
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THE AMERICAN WING 



For a number of years it has been pos- 
sible to observe installations of this charac- 
ter in European museums, notably at 
Munich, Zurich, Nuremberg, and on the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and especially at 
Stockholm, where the period-room instal- 
lation in the National Museum has been 



came. Here they practise the domestic 
arts and industries of their fathers and at 
frequent intervals during the summer sea- 
son give public exhibitions of folk dances 
and songs and in other ways preserve and 
visualize a distinctive racial culture that is 
rapidly disappearing. 




GRAND TRIANON 
IN THE PALACE AT VERSAILLES 



supplemented to an extraordinary extent 
by the creation, near at hand, of an out-of- 
door museum where have been assembled 
from all parts of Sweden a great variety 
of architectural types of houses and other 
buildings, together with monumental con- 
structions and antiquarian relics. These 
buildings, transported from their provincial 
surroundings, many of them preserving 
curious mural decorations and elaborate 
carvings, are completely furnished and 
occupied by families wearing the distinctive 
dress of the province from which they 



In 1907, the Essex Institute at Salem, 
Massachusetts, enlarged its historical mu- 
seum and picture gallery and installed a 
series of period rooms illustrating typical 
interiors of a New England house. These 
consisted of a kitchen (1750), bedroom 
(1800), and parlor (1800), and pains were 
taken to embody in the trim of these rooms 
original wood-finish taken from a building 
about to be dismantled or to reproduce 
carefully architectural details from exist- 
ing houses. In this way a fine wooden 
mantel by Mclntire was preserved in the 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



parlor, and the wainscot, cornice, and other 
woodwork of the room were reproduced 
from the finish of a house known to have 
been designed by him. The clear white 
pine sheathing in the kitchen came from a 
farmhouse built in 1730 and the timbered 
ceiling in this room reproduced in effect the 
unplastered ceilings of hundreds of houses 
existing in New England during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. These 
rooms were then furnished in every detail, 



ica and, because of its location in a city 
largely visited for its historical and literary 
associations, it at once called attention to 
European methods worked out along 
similar lines. 

In the rear of this museum was un- 
occupied land large enough to permit 
an experiment in exhibiting architectural 
specimens too large to be placed in a mu- 
seum hall. A two-story house with lean- 
to, built in 1684 and about to be destroyed, 




KITCHEN IN XVII CENTURY HOUSE 
RESTORED AND FURNISHED BY THE ESSEX INSTITUTE 



however small, so as to show interiors in an 
old-time house of that locality. An efTort 
was made to heighten the illusion of actual 
human occupancy by casually placing on 
the table before the fireplace in the parlor a 
Salem newspaper printed in the year 1800 
and on it a pair of silver-bowed spectacles, 
as though just removed by the reader. 
Elsewhere was placed a work basket with 
a half-knitted stocking on the top of other 
work, the knitting needles in place; and in 
other ways the illusion of daily occupancy 
was created. 

It is believed that this was the first 
period-room museum installation in Amer- 



was removed to this location and carefully 
restored. The rooms were furnished as 
though occupied, and caretakers, wearing 
costumes of the seventeenth century, were 
placed in attendance. Near the back door 
a well was dug — dry, to be sure, but with 
a well-sweep in good working order. A 
garden of old-fashioned flowers was planted 
and an herb garden as well. Not far away 
was placed a fully equipped shoemaker's 
shop — one of the small buildings that were 
to be seen in the vicinity of Salem previous 
to the Civil War. A fine semicircular 
porch, designed by Mclntire in 1807, was 
removed to the rear wall of the museum 



THE AMERICAN WING 



building and nearby was placed the porch 
of the " Grimshawe house'' made famous by 
Hawthorne. Beside a driveway was set 
up a milestone still bearing the date of its 
former erection in 171 1, and at a turn in a 
path was placed a cupola taken from the 
roof of a Salem merchant's house, the 
plastered ceiling decorated by an Italian 
emigre more than a century ago with 
marine views, which included pictures of 
ships owned by his patron. All this seems 



disguised by many changes. "Original 
condition" is highly esteemed by both 
museum and collector and yet rarely 
found either in building or in furniture. 
This is particularly true of the early house. 
In most instances time has so carefully 
removed or disguised the original lines 
that it is possible to obtain a correct restor- 
ation only by drawing deductions from 
obscure scraps of evidence and a compari- 
son of similar types of buildings. Take, 




ROOM IN XVII CENTURY HOUSE 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM 



quite worth the doing and wherever land 
is available adjacent to a museum, similar 
efforts might well be made to preserve 
examples of characteristic American archi- 
tecture that otherwise might be destroyed 
and to utilize them in connection with 
museum display. 

The American temperament usually es- 
teems lightly anything that is old or not 
"up to date/' and when it is stimulated by 
the changes brought about by fashion and 
the demands of business it is small wonder 
that an example of seventeenth- or eight- 
eenth-century architecture, if so fortunate 
as to survive at all, should come down to us 



for example, the windows of a house, an 
architectural feature more noticeable per- 
haps than any other part of the general 
design save possibly the entrance. Pre- 
vious to 1700 all the glass in the windows 
of our houses was set in lead. Moreover, 
the pieces of glass were small and usually 
diamond-shaped, though sometimes rec- 
tangles four by six inches in size. This 
glass was framed in wooden casements 
rarely over two feet wide and usually much 
smaller. This is shown now by the thirty 
or more known original casements pre- 
served in museums or in private hands, as 
well as by bits of evidence to be noted 
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during the dismantling or restoration of an 
ancient house. 

It is difficult for us today, accustomed 
as we are to large windows and many of 
them, to visualize the houses built by the 
early settlers along the Atlantic coast-line. 
With unpainted exteriors, low stud, few 
and small window openings, strangely 
carved pendants and pinnacles at corners, 
pilastered and corbled chimney tops, and 
frequently with overhanging second story 
or hewn frame exposed to view, the early 
dwelling presents architectural lines as 
strange to our unaccustomed eyes as those 
to be noted in the heavy oaken and pine 
furniture of the same period. 

The earliest houses undoubtedly bore the 
impress of the architectural types pre- 
vailing in rural England at about the same 
time, for the carpenters who built them 
had learned their trade on the other side 
of the Atlantic and undoubtedly taught 
their apprentices to work along the well- 
known lines. It has been suggested that 
certain mouldings and ornamental hewn 
work found in some localities are com- 
parable with similar work to be seen in 
some of the east counties of England, which, 
in turn, has marked differences in detail 
from other work found in the west counties. 
An architect with antiquarian aptitudes 
who would make a tour through the rural 
parts of some of the English counties from 
which the New England settlers emigrated, 
would probably come home with a note- 
book filled with information curiously par- 
alleling or elaborating problems of design 
or construction that have aroused the in- 
terest of architects and restorers on this 
side of the water. 

Of course conditions of climate and the 



law of supply and demand affecting ma- 
terials and also labor have modified or 
changed from century to century both 
design and construction in the houses built 
here. The many gables of the first period 
produced leaky valleys; the frost got into 
the ornamental brickwork in the chimney 
tops; and the overhanging second story 
gave way to a simpler form of framing. 
The high cost of glass and its comparative 
scarcity naturally kept the windows small 
until well into the eighteenth century, and 
the discovery of lime rock in Rhode Island, 
and later in Maine, before long did away 
with sheathed walls and unplastered ceil- 
ings. Meanwhile English fashions in build- 
ing were reflected here and there in the 
larger towns of New England and especially 
in the more southern colonies, to be fol- 
lowed by the so-called Georgian period 
architecture and the post-Revolutionary 
development. 

The rapid growth of the country and the 
various architectural "revivals," ably 
abetted by machine production, have 
quite destroyed much of the old work that 
was fine and worth preserving and this is 
particularly true in populous cities where 
the larger museums are to be found. The 
work done by our forefathers that is good, 
whether it be the well-designed house, the 
piece of furniture of good proportion, or 
ironwork honestly wrought after some old 
pattern by a village blacksmith, is now- 
finding a growing appreciation of what 
it truly represents, and it is the museum 
that must preserve, while it is yet possible, 
whatever is worth while of the old work- 
manship and especially the examples that 
are too large for the collector's cabinet. 
George Francis Dow. 



